THE   SERVETUS   AFFAIR

keep his mouth shut. Servetus at length decided to find
a sympathetic correspondent with whom to carry on in-
tellectual converse. Since, in his present home, he could
not venture to discuss his theological convictions with any
one by word of mouth, he would discuss them secretly
in writing.

The disastrous thing for Servetus was that, in his
blindness, he pitched upon Calvin as a theologian worthy
of his confidence; hoping that this bold and revolutionary
innovator would be ready to sympathize with even bolder
interpretations of Holy Writ. It may be that in ap-
proaching Calvin, Servetus was merely renewing an old
acquaintanceship, and resuming a conversation begun
long before. As undergraduates they had certainly met in
Paris; but it was not until Calvin had become master of
Geneva, and until Michel de Villeneuve was physician
in ordinary to the Archbishop of Vienne, that, through
the intermediation of Jehan Frellon, scholar and publisher
in Lyons, correspondence was opened between the pair.
The initiative came from Seryetus. With urgency, nay
with importunacy, he applied to Calvin, hoping to win
for his anti-Trinitarian theses the support of the most
outstanding theoretician of the Reformation. With this
end in view, Servetus wrote letter after letter. Calvin's
answers were at first only in the tone of one who corrects
errors in dogma. Believing it to be his duty to lead back
into the true path those who had strayed, to guide wan-
dering sheep into the true fold, Calvin did his best to
convince Servetus of error. But at length, he grew irri-
tated at the overbearing and presumptuous tone used by
Servetus. Assuredly to write to Calvin, authoritarian,
opinionated, and prone to become splenetic at the
slightest contradiction: "I have often explained to you
that you are on the wrong path in disregarding the vast
differences between the three divine essences," was to
touch a dangerous adversary on the raw. But when
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